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CHILDREN ON THE SANDS 
By Max Bohm 



-Courtesy of The Art Institute 



T h i rtieth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



BEFORE the war there were not lack- 
ing wild-eyed enthusiasts who talked 
about the destruction of all former 
schools of art and even of our ancient/her- 
itage of masterpieces that a newer and bet- 
ter art might arise from the ruin. Where 
are they now ? In the trenches perhaps 
satiating a lust for destruction or grimly 
and bitterly opposing their own. Their 
creed has come to have the sound of 
Nietzsche inspired propaganda and to in- 
spire only wonder that we could even have 
given it ear. 

With all its horrors the war has done at 
least one good thing. It has awakened us 



to a realization of the absolute human ne- 
cessity of the ideal. We are chastened and 
subdued. We "have come back to worship 
at the ancient shrines of the great spirit of 
good and of beauty for we have seen 
whither all this violence was leading, to an 
exaltation of the material. We have 
awakened to the fact that as God moves, 
so does nature and so must art, and that all 
things move in accordance to law, order and 
harmony, so that, once having discovered a 
principle, one may never safely desert it. 
It has therefore remained for modern art 
only to distinguish between principles and 
pedantries in its heritage from the past and, 
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PORTRAIT BUST OF CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
By Albin Polasek — Courtesy of The Art Institute 

Awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal 



cleaving only to the former, advance cau- 
tiously into new fields to reveal still undis- 
covered principles. 

That American art today, is attempting 
only this and no more is apparent in the 
Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of American 
Oil Paintings and Sculpture at the Art In- 
stitute which will be on view until January 
second. Herein we find only sincere and 
intelligent art aspiring to the true and beau- 
tiful rather than the new and senational. A 
more dignified and serious assemblage of 
really important cotemporary works has 
not been brought together in recent years. 

There are several reasons for this: first, 
that the limited space allotted to the exhibi- 
tion made necessary a most rigidly judicious 



selection. Still, one cannot but re- 
gard the psychological factor in the 
great seriousness of the world's mind 
today, the prevalence of mental and 
emotional attitudes that preclude fhe 
trivial. For art cannot be regarded as 
a thing apart but recognized as a por- 
tion of the vast mosaic of human af- 
fairs. 

The prize awards were, generally 
speaking, such as seemed appropriate 
and just to artists and laymen. The 
supreme award this year as last fell 
to a piece of sculpture, for the re- 
cently created Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Medal carrying with it 
$1,500 as a gift or purchase was be- 
stowed upon Albin Polasek for his 
portrait bust of Charles W. Haw- 
thorne. Behind this work is an inter- 
esting story of the congeniality of 
great men for the painter and the 
sculptor struck up a strong friend- 
ship while Mr. Hawthorne was at the 
Institute last year. The other side of 
the story is seen in his portrait of Mr. 
Polasek modeling the bust which is 
one of the very important works in 
this exhibition. The bust is a mar- 
velous bit of portraiture and sculp- 
turally excellent as well, rendered 
with the finest imaginable perception of 
the possibilities and limitations of the me- 
dium. 

Ernest L. Blumenschein received the 
Potter Palmer Gold Medal for his Taos 
study, "The Chief Speaks," an Indian pic- 
ture of great dignity. The old chief in war 
bonnet and white robes has all the classic 
impressiveness of a Roman Senator and 
one feels that his words are not without 
weight. Back of him is an old squaw in 
a red skirt who beams with toothless but 
proud smile upon him. A lovely green 
blanket worn by the third figure in the 
foreground lends beauty to the color ar- 
rangement. The landscape and village be- 
yond are picturesque with the ancient sug- 
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gestion of primitive 
Indian dwellings. Al- 
together this picture 
is better considered 
than the Couse in this 
exhibition which cap- 
tured the Altman 
prize at the National 
Academy show. The 
latter, though unde- 
niably beautiful and 
harmonious as a work 
of art, is not so con- 
sistent with Indian 
nature and tradition. 
The arrangement of 
figures is purely 
Greek and the char- 
acter of the theme 
rather more emo- 
tional in its sugges- 
tion than one would 
expect in the study of 
a stoical people. 

Taos, as usual, is 
very well represented 
in this show. Walter 
Ufer has two large 
canvases that are. 
miracles of painting, 
in one of which the 
desert sunlight almost 
gives forth warmth 
from the canvas. "Go- 
ing East" is, however, 
preferred by critics 
despite the dazzling 
cleverness of the feat 
of painting against 
the sun achieved in 
the first-mentioned 
work. "Going East" 
is notable for deco- 
rative quality, the 
sense of motion and 
strong color. 

Victor Higgins 




THE CHIEF SPEAKS 

By Ernest L. Blumenschein 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 
Awarded the Potter Palmer Gold Medal 




IN THE HILLS 
By Charles Reiffel 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 
Awarded the Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal 
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LIGHTLY FALLING SNOW —Courtesy of The Art Institute 

By Guy C. Wiggins Awarded the Norman Wait Harris Bronze Medal 




SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
By Frederic M. Grant; 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 
Awarded the Martin B. Cahn Prize 
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made the exhibition 
with three entries and 
this speaks volumes 
under the circum- 
stances. Most beau- 
tifully arranged of all 
is his "A Shrine to 
Saint Anthony/' A 
pot of golden flowers, 
the figure on its ped- 
estal with a gaily 
fringed drapery be- 
low it and a candle 
that has d r i p p.e d 
down upon the ped- 
estal beneath, the 
head of the little In- 
dian girl in her soft 
deep rose gown and 
the sharp interroga- 
tion point of the cru- 
cifix black against the 
adobe wall, all unite 
in a harmony of line, 
mass, color and senti- 
ment that is delight- 
ful. Here, indeed is 
artistic unity. 

Edgar S. Cameron 
also painted in the 
southwest this season 
as is evidenced by his 
entry, "El Alamo 
Gordo, Santa Fe.'' 
Mr. Cameron has 
brought to his theme 
a refined color sense 
and a masterly 
though delicate han- 
dling which gives us 
all the bright and 
mellow qualities of 
the landscape without 
any suggestion o f 
harshness or glare. 
Grace Ravlin lives up 
to her most distin- 
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RESTING 

By Leopold Seyffert 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 



guished reputation in two kaleidoscopic 
scenes of primitive action, "Indian, Dance 
at Laguna," and "Dance at Santo Domin- 
go." It is doubtful if the effect of crowds 
in motion could be better handled. 

Among the western group 
one could not overlook Carl 
Rungius, one of whose works 
is herewith illustrated. Here 
is a painter who applies the 
Munich technique to his west- 
ern themes and shows a good 
sense of restrained color. 

The bestowing of the Nor- 
man Wait Harris silver medal 
upon Charles Reiffel for his 
canvas, "In the Hills," has 
been the cause of much dis- 
cussion. Mr. Reiffel seems 
to be a painter's painter, for 
artists generally find much to 
commend in his work. The 
public, however, seemed a bit 
disconcerted over the un- 
dulating effect of the land and 
its untreadable quality. Color 



and a sense of pattern, the il- 
lusion of distance, are the 
distinguishing features of his 
works which fascinate the in- 
itiated and fails of that unity 
of appeal which proclaims a 
great picture to the layman. 

"Lightly Falling Snow" by 
Guy C. Wiggins which was 
awarded the Norman Wait 
Harris silver medal is a pic- 
ture of the intelligible type 
which produces an aesthetic 
response quite generally and 
its theme is one for which 
this artist is deservedly 
famed. 

The Martin B. Cahn Prize 
was awarded to Frederick M. 
Grant for his "Saturday Af- 
ternoon" which was well 
worthy the honor for the 
breezy freshness, life and motion of the 
crowds upon the beach. In these things he 
reminds one a bit of Grace Ravlin, this and 
the size of his canvases and the figures 
therein. Among the Honorable Mentions 
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By Ettore Caser 
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PORTRAIT OF BE LA L. PRATT —Courtesy of The Art Institute 
By Howard E. Smith 




THE CANAL IN WINTER 
By John Folinsbee 



-Courtesy of The Art Institute 
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were two small pictures, "Red 
Barn in Winter" by Ernest D. 
Potts and "The Arches" by 
Herman Dudley Murphy. 
"Red Barns in Winter" is a 
good picture in every sense 
and the Murphy is an archi- 
tectural study of time mel- 
lowed architecture, exquisite- 
ly framed. Murphy, as a 
matter of fact, is the present 
day representative of the 
Whistlerian dictum that the 
frame is barely second in im- 
portance to the picture and his 
genius for providing a suit- 
able setting for a work of art 
is widely recognized. 

"Work" by John P. Connor 
received Honorable Mention 
as a figure painting. Soft in 
color and faintly reminiscent 
of Puvis de Chavannes it con- 
tained a slightly plaintive note 
as though of patience under 
the quiet monotony of toil. 
Albin Polasek, Grace Pruden 
Neal and Brenda Putnam won 
honorable mention in sculp- 
ture each with a lovely and 
fanciful conception. "The 
Bubble" was a truly remark- 
able piece of bronze, a quaint- 
ly beautiful seated female 
balancing upon her wrist a 
bubble represented in all its 
light mobility by a ball of 
bronze. The water lily baby 
lay kicking (and one almost 
adds cooing) on a bed of lily 
pads, one little dimpled hand 
stretched outward and up- 
ward in infantile playfulness. 

There were present among 
the collection many prize win- 
ners from the Panama-Pacific, 
Carnegie and the National 
Academy of Design. Among 
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these was noted a most im- 
portant Charles H. Davis, 
"The Call of the West Wind/' 
winner of the $1000 Altman 
prize at the National Academy 
show. Here is an artist who 
works ever by himself, keep- 
ing young, fresh and sincere 
through an outdoor life and 
close communion with nature. 
This work is tremendously 
big and as an offering from 
a man who does not paint too 
many pictures and whose 
work is awaited eagerly by 
collectors it certainly was one 
of the most distinguished con- 
tributions to the show. There 
was much to arouse admira- 
tion and enthusiasm in this 
beautiful canvas with its deep 
blue sky, quiet meadows and 
masses of trees for it marked an advance 
and freshness of viewpoint in a man yet 
capable of a new impression though among 
the older men of our day. 

Howard Russel Butler's "Maine Cliffs- 
Moonlight" was a Carnegie prize winner of 




PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
By William M. Chase. 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 



impressive 




WINTER MORNINQ 
By Jonas Lie 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 



impressive proportions and quantities. The 
spirit and charm of moonlight on a lovely 
sweep of waters and wild rocky cliffs was 
most faithfully realized. 

Many decorative compositions attested 
the leaning of modern art toward rythmic- 
ally arranged and beautifully colored 
effects. "Children on the 
Sands" by Max Bohm, here- 
with illustrated, was one of 
the most notable of these, its 
gracefully distributed masses 
suggesting the spacings of 
stained glass and its surface 
thick and velvety with a text- 
ure like tapestry. 

A splendid Caser also fig- 
ures in our illustrations where 
only its beauty of rythm and 
harmony may be appreciated. 
This artist is n w serving 
with the Italian armies per- 
haps to save his native Venice 
from vandalism. It may prove 
fortunate in the future that 
the canals and bridges of this 
lovely old city have been so 
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BIRCHES IN WINTER 
By Frank Swift Chase 



-Courtesy of The Art Institute 



pfolifically and f aithfuly painted by an 
army of artists. Let us hope, however, 
that their charms may not be preserved in 
art alone. In this connection, however, 
John Singer Sargent's canvas, "The Rialto," 
acquires an added interest, however, be- 
side that of being a Sargent and a good 
picture. 

Most of t h e landscapes, 
however, represented some 
alluring aspect of our own 
fair land. California, t h e 
Rockies, the prairie country, 
the Berkshires and the east- 
ern coast all present their 
claims through our native art. 
William Ritchel, by some col- 
lectors esteemed as our fore- 
most marine painter, surely 
takes first rank among the 
California coast painter 
and his entry in this 
exhibition is worthy of 
him, strong and rugged and 
free with a wild force appro- 
priate to the theme. Edward 
B. Butler sings the beauties 



of California hills in "Quie- 
tude, After the Wind Storm/' 
a characteristic study of the 
soft green of hill verdure and 
the embroidery of chaparral. 
Edward J. Holslag adds 
laurels to his reputation as a 
landscape painter with the 
"Coast of Carmel," a strong 
but quiet study of this famed 
coast. 

Connecticut hills inspire the 
muse of Wilson Irvine and 
Edward F. Rook, friends who 
admire each other's work sin- 
cerely and resemble each other 
in nothing save refinement of 
sentiment. Irvine chooses the 
tender green and gold of early 
summer for many of his most 
pleasing harmonies. Perhaps 
the best of his three pictures in this show 
is one of those quiet things which do not 
proclaim themselves in an exhibition but 
once discovered are like the rare and re- 
tiring personality of some beloved friend, 
a thing which we remember and love. 

Rook is another unobtrusive painter 
whose work rewards close study. He is a 




FAIR AND COOLER 

By Louise Upton Brumback 
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sincere student of trees and the 
branchings thereof and his pic- 
tures are distinctive and char- 
acterful. Sometimes their stems 
are almost sculptured in pigment 
and the intricate interlacings are 
truly exquisite. In one of his 
pictures the greyish white and 
wintry branches of a clump of 
trees stand out in the afternoon 
sun against the side of a barn 
that is almost the same hue, a 
feat in painting that few would 
attempt and fewer still achieve. 

Gloucester is not without its 
champions pictorially and among 
them Jonas Lie stands out as a 
titan. "Winter Morning," here- 
with reproduced, is one of those 
canvases which thrill one with 
the majestic sweep of nature's 
panorama. There are purple 
shadows on the snowy roofs and 
sharp against the white fore- 
ground, while beyond the waters 
are green and cold with a track 
of pale gold light. 

Our other study of the same 
locality, "Fair and Cooler" by 
Louise Upton Brumbach, 
might displease the Gloucester 
fishermen with the drawing of 
its boats. To the casual eye, 
however, it is an agreeable pic- 
ture with a happy sense of calm. 
The light is reflected rosily upon 
the cluttered gable ends of little 
village houses and the forest of 
bare upstanding masts in a man- 
ner that is not without charm. 
The clever handling of light is 
something for which the modern 
school must be congratulated for 
there is no varying aspect of the 
subject in which some of our 
cotemporary painters do not 
excel. The most brilliant and 
the most subtle aspects of illum- 




THE BEGGAR 

By Sidney E. Dickinson 
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THE TRAIL 
By Carl Rungius 



-Courtesy of The Art Institute 



ination indoors and out are handled with 
the skill that comes through trained per- 
ception. 

The French impressionists must be ac- 
corded their meed of credit for this. To 
many of us their labors must ever seem 
to have been successful in the influence they 
wielded upon subsequent painters rather 
than in the production 
of master pices them- 
selves. Could, we, for in- 
stance, have had a Childe 
Hassam without these Gallic 
forerunners of luminosity? 
And when he hits the mark 
who can spill sunlight as does 
he? In one of his pictures 
now on exhibition he has hit 
the mark certainly and in the 
smaller, less pretentious one 
at that. "The Goldfish Win- 
dow" gives us a glimpse of a 
green world of n e w leaves 
that simply swims in the 
golden light of morning. 
Everything but the head of 
the woman in this picture is 
a master stroke. Artists find 



it perfect and complete but to 
the layman the desire for hu- 
manness in a picture which 
presents humanity cannot be 
stilled. To present a human 
being at close range who is 
yet only an object seems un- 
sympathetic to the uniniti- 
ated. 

Another man who dares to 
dapple sunlight with a bold 
yet delicate hand is James 
Weiland. We are all familiar 
with sunspotted pictures but 
few to compare with "Au- 
tumn's Flickering Sun" for 
daring. The artist shows a 
knowledge of the science of 
light that is truly amazing, 
Close study of his sun spots 
shows them to be composed of pale gold 
smudges with darker mauve or violet ones 
at one side. At short range one wonders 
how a man ever searches out the secret of 
these effects. Is he dowered with an an- 
alytical eye that resolves a sun spot into its 
component factors of color or does he 
rr.erely experiment with pigment until he 




IN WINTER QUARTERS 
By Fred Wagner 
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hits upon the right combina- 
tion. At any rate the feeling 
of floating, trembling, chang- 
ing flecks of sunlight through 
the interstices of leaves is re- 
produced with great fidelity 
and pictorial effect. 

Among the very beautiful 
gems of landscape one could 
not pass by "A Mountain 
Glen," by Frederick Ballard 
Williams, who has never per- 
haps achieved a more impor- 
tant triumph in pure land- 
scape. Its rich enamel-like 
color is quite his own and its 
beauty tinged with that far- 
away romantic mystery which 
always stamps his works. To 
comment on the landscapes of 
Ben Foster and John F. Carl- 
son is almost superfluous for 
every one who knows the 
work of these men at all feel? 
that every canvas honored by 
the brush of either is superlatively beauti- 
ful with a poise and balance, and color har- 
mony that are utterly satisfying. American 
landscape is indeed destined to glory in the 
hands of the men who are painting it to- 
day. 

We reproduce an exquisite example of 
our native school in "Birches in Winter" 
by Frank Swift Chase. This is a light 
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By Paul Manship 
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MEDALS 

By Beniamino Bufano 



— Courtesy of The Art Institute 
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pearl and opal-hued picture w i t h a tur- 
quoise sky and a touch of gold in the dry 
leaves still clinging to the boughs of the 
birch. It is a cold and lovely picture with 
wan gold light on frozen snow but all of 
its delicate and evanescent color qualities 
are beautifully accomplished. 

Of quite another character are "The 
Canal in Winter" by John Folinsbee and 
"In Winter Quarters" by 
Fred Wagner, each most in- 
teresting in its own way, the 
first for the complexity of its 
composition. Here the many 
little plains of locks, banks, 
and buildings are dominated 
by the dark mass of the 
bridge and over all is a light 
blanket of fluffy snow, which, 
with the coldly running water 
and fleecy sky, adds the allure 
of textures. In Wagner's pic- 
ture it is the fresh, flat, sharp 
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contrast of the curious willow stumps 
against a plain snow covered earth and 
cloudless sky that claims attention. There 
is a something almost of the poster about 
this arrangement and yet the picture is not 
lacking in atmosphere. 

While the subject of snow is under con- 
sideration Arthur C. Goodwin surely de- 
serves mention for his success in present- 
ing the winter street vistas of good old Bos- 
ton with truly poetic charm. Leon Kroll, 
too, in "Lower Manhattan" gives us a. pic- 
ture to remember. It is stupendous and 
vigorous, bold but fascinating, and it makes 
one feel that he has achieved what extrem- 
ists have been reaching for so long— free- 
dom from the shackles of the static. 

Contrasted with this achievement his 
other canvas, " In the Country' reveals the 
v eakness of misapplied force. The one is 
a consistent and powerful work of art, the 
other, despite good painting, is not a good 
picture. Rabid exponents of brutal color 
shoufd not overlook the dramatic unities 
which demand that everything in any work 
of art be in harmony with its central theme. 
For this reason art is always allowed a 
measure of exaggeration, that it may 
strengthen the theme, and bring home the 
message. In this instance artistic license 
with the colors of nature has been used to 
the ends of confusion, so that it sets up a 
rivalry within the picture which almost 
destroys its theme altogether. Surely if 
this picture tells us anything, it tells us that 
here are some happy, prosperous people in 
a comfortable and peaceful situation — a 
sweet young mother, a toddling babe, a fat 
nurse — out in the country air. Why then 
present it in lurid, violent, brutal blues and 
greens such as would indeed intensify the 
story of some fierce and primitive tragedy 
as a human sacrifice by a band of savages ? 

From this to the decorative beauties of 
Daniel Garber's three offerings is as great 
a step in style as one might take. Two of 
these, "Buds and Blossoms" and "Vine 
Clad Trees," are typical Garbers raised to' 




CIRCE — Courtesy of The Art Institute 
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the last degree of perfection. The beauty 
of blue spring rain, mist and cloud seen 
through a lattice of flower-starred boughs 
is ecstatic, and the vine clad trees are an 
embroidery of truth upon poetic vision. 
"The Clearing" is another type of picture 
altogether with more emphasis upon real- 
ism and yet a regard for the poetic charm 
of truth. The old horse in the midst of the 
clearing some way appeals to our fancy 
with all the fresh interest that common ob- 
jects have for a child. 

Something similar to the first-mentioned 
Garber is Carl R. Krafft's "Sycamores and 
Sumacs," a decorative autumn theme with 
an exquisite harmony of color and a melod- 
ious arrangement of spraying boughs with 
accent notes of golden leaves against its 
greenish peacock blues. Few of the younger 
men in Chicago show such promise of fu- 
ture rank among the great men in Ameri- 
can art. 

Among portrait and figure studies that 
of William M. Chase is a most distin- 
guished addition to the exhibition, interest- 
ing as a great man's reflection of his own 
physical presentment of personality. A 
burst of sun in the room beyond is a touch 
that adds to its value as a picture. 
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"Doris in the Parlor/' by George Bel- 
lows, is one of the strongest portrait studies 
of the show. Doris is evidently an active 
wild bird type of little girl who would 
rather be outdoors in the sunlight at brisk 
and vigorous play. She is sitting demurely 
enough for the moment, however, and her 
yellow gown against the mahogany chair 
with other rich hues in the background 
makes up a brilliant color scheme. 

"The Beggar," by Sidney E. Dickinson, 
came in for a large share of public notice. 
It is one of those studies of character that 
stir us to a contemplation of the sociolog- 
ical. It appeals and repels, explains itself 
and mystifies, just as does its prototype in 
real life. As a piece of painting it is ex- 
cellent, calling forth the unqualified ap- 
proval of connoisseurs. 

Academically serene and beautiful is 
"Resting," by Leopold Seyffert, in which 
much is done for the love of painting, and 
for this reason well done. The figure is 
delightful in its repose and the drapery and 
pillow are handled with true artistic feeling 
for the beauty of textures. 

Howard E. Smith, in his portrait of Bela 
L. Pratt, gives us a lively and rugged im- 
pression of a strong man in the interval of 
a great work. The pose is careless and nat- 
ural and^ one feels convinced of the likeness. 
This work won for the author the Julius 
Hallgarten First Prize in the National 
Academy Show. ^ 

One of the big pictures of the exhibition 
is "An Out-of-Town Trolley" by F. Luis 
Mora. Here we have a page from' every- 
day, modern life which is nevertheless most 
picturesque and quaintly beautiful. The 
types of people in the trolley seats are of 
the melting pot, a dark Italian, a calm- 
faced blonde Norse peasant girl in gala rai- 
ment of white but still with a shawl over 
head. Next to her the Jewish shop girl, 



smart in cheap attire of the latest cut. And 
yet this gives no idea of the picture, its 
unity and richness of color, the poetic 
beauty of the landscape under the evening 
Light and the ships in the background as 
seen through the trolley window. This is 
one of the most remarked pictures of the 
show, both with artists and laymen. 

The notable offerings in sculpture, out- 
side of those already mentioned, were the 
medals of Manship and Bufano, the animal 
studies of Grace M. Johnson, one of which 
is herewith illustrated ; the little figures by 
Louise Allen who works something in the 
manner of Manship; the groups of works 
by Emil R. Zettler and Emory P. Seidel. 

Among the Zettlers, a colored plaster, 
"Woman and Child," suggested wood carv- 
ing for which it was indeed intended as a 
design. A portrait bust of a lady and a 
mask of Rudolph Reuter, the pianist, were 
two excellent examples of an understand- 
ing both of the subject and the medium. 
The head of the woman was a sculptural 
composition by its very nature and charac- 
ter while the man's strong prominent fea- 
tures suggested the mask. Zettler is one of 
the most thorough and scientific of sculp- 
tors, a man who knows the mathematics as 
well as the art of his craft, : 

Emory P. Seidel, who is noted for, his 
sympathetic handling of children must in- 
deed be congratulated on -his little marble 
head of "Betty." \ One could imagine no 
more perfect feat of child portraiture in 
marble, than this deep and characterful 
study with so much of a child's wistful soul 
in its eyes. 

A departure that was much approved 
was the devoting of one entire room to the 
sculpture. This gave a better impression 
than in former years when it has been scat- 
tered about the various galleries with the 
paintings. 
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